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DAVID DABYDEEN 


Commerce and Slavery 
in Eighteenth Century Literature 


THE RAPID INCREASE IN WEALTH 

Eighteenth-century Britain experienced a rapid expansion of commerce, 
with the growth of colonies, the spread of Empire and British domination 
of the trade in African slaves. ‘There was never from the earliest ages,’ 
Samuel Johnson wrote, a time in which trade so much engaged the 



Addison some three decades earlier (Spectator No 69) had described 
London as ‘a kind of Emporium for the whole Earth’, a view echoed, on a 
national level, in Defoe’s A Tour Thro'the whole Island of Great Britain 
(1724-6) with its sense of unbounded progress, agricultural, commercial 
and industrial. 

The age therefore, whilst being one of ‘High Culture’ (the rise of 
British art, the establishment of tastes for Italianate music and archi¬ 
tecture, and a general cultivation of ’civilized’ values) was to a greater 
extent an age of commercial achievements. As J.A. Doyle puts it, ‘if the 







THE LITERARY RESPONSE: COMMERCE AND CIVILIZATION 


Many eighteenth-century men of letters were directly involved in the 

holding investments in financial schemes and companies, or else writing 
on money matters. ‘Writing upon Trade was the Whore I really doted 
upon’, Defoe confessed in a Review article. 24 Defoe’s financial schemes 

literary figures, Addison, Cleland, Steele, Swift, Pope, Prior and 
Smollett, among others, were in one way or another connected with the 
world of commerce. Addison for example was a Commissioner of Trade 
and Plantations; Cleland, a Commissioner of land tax and house duties: 
Smollett was a surgeon on a slaveship, and married a colonial heiress 



Bonamy Dobr£e in discussing eighteenth-century poetry has described 
commerce as ‘the great theme that calls forth the deepest notes from 
poets of the period’. No other theme, Dobree writes, ‘can compare in 
volume, in depth, in vigour of expression, in width of imagination, with 
the full diaspon of commerce’. 26 

Poets like Thomson, Glover, Young, Gaugh, Cockings and Dyer cel¬ 
ebrated commerce as the catalyst of social, cultural and economic 
progress. Thomson’s The Castle of Indolence (1748) views urban 

developer, creating a city out of undeveloped land, just as Defoe’s Crusoe 
transforms his desert island into a flourishing town: 




(Auguries of Innocence, 1. 2), but Young is more downrto-earth. 

As H.N. Fairchild has written, P 



Lillo’s vision is decidedly unromantic — young Wilmot, landing in 
England after an absence in the American colonies, pauses to bestow 



Wordsworth’ Solitary, in The Excursion, expatiating on the effects of 
mountains on the mind and soul of man would not have been practical 
enough for young Wilmot. If Wordsworth had been pained by the 

displayed no such sensitivity: his poem Arts, Manufactures, And 
Commerce (c. 1769) described in an exuberant manner the cutting up of 

genius of the process: the saw mill spreads its sails to the skies to catch the 
winds which 



one writer described ‘beautiful Forests’, he meant not their aesthetic 
qualities but their commercial potential: 'The farther one advances into 
the Country, the more beautiful Forests are found, full of Gummy Trees, 
fit to make Pitch for Ships: as also infinite Stores of Trees fit for Masts.’ 30 
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Young and Glover deal with the problem of slavery in different ways. 
There is in Young’s poem a brief, scornful reference to Blacks, describ 
ing, of all things, their laziness: ‘...Afric’s black, lascivious, slothful 
Breed,/ To clasp their Ruin, fly from Toil... (Merchant, p. 106). Africa 
is attacked because it does not practise the principles of capitalist 
development which Young celebrates, the African being seen as ignorant 
of the principles of science and commerce: 



tution, since it teaches the African the virtues of labour. Glover, though 
equally deceitful, is not so breathtakingly perverse; his poem 38 attacks the 
Spanish for enslaving and destroying the Indian natives but he makes no 
reference to the British participation in slavery and British treatment of 
the Africans — his poem was written in 1739 when anti-Spanish 
sentiment was running high in Britain, British traders angry at the 
liberties taken by Spanish merchants and jealous of Spanish commercial 
rivalry, a rivalry that erupted into war in 1739 (the ‘War of Jenkins’ Ear’). 
Glover’s reference to slavery, and Indian slavery at that, is merely 
political therefore. 

Another way of reckoning with slavery whilst being faithful to the ethic 
choice of diction. James Grainger for example, in his poem The Sugar - 
napkin of poetic diction’. 39 The Sugar-Cane is as good an example as any 

habitually transmuted in eighteenth-century poetry’. Instead of ‘slave¬ 
owner’, Grainger perfers to use the term ‘Master-Swain’; he prefers 
‘Assistant Planter’ to the term ‘slave’. The use of poetical phrases such as 



‘Afric’s sable progeny* to describe the Black slaves further softens the 
stark realities of their actual condition. It is such callous abstractions that 
provoked Samuel Johnson’s attack on Grainger’s acceptance of slavery. 
Picturesque descriptions of slave labour and the slave environment was 

tentedly laborious black swains, ‘Well-fed, well-cloath’d, all emulous to 

The Pleasures of Jamaica written some three decades before, presented a 
view of slave plantations that was similarly picturesque: 




1766 was married to the daughter of a Nevis planter, and took charge of 

ethical response to it. We catch the sense of, to use Dr Johnson’s phrase, 
‘a wealth beyond the dreams of avarice’, in William Goldwin’s poem 
Great Britain: Or, The Happy Isle (1705), specifically in the com¬ 
pounded descriptive phrases like ‘Massy heaps of shining Treasure’: 

See! How the Busie Merchant Ploughs the Main 
Huge Loads of Wealth, the distant World’s Encrease 

The feeling of great wealth is carried over in Goldwin’s poem on Bristol 44 

Growth, or Guinea’s Golden-dust’; also in R.J. Thorn's Bristolia (1794): 
Around the quays, in countless heaps appear, / Bales pil’d on bales, and 
loads of foreign ware.’ As C.A. Moore says, ‘the conscience of the public 
was so blinded to the moral issue by the widespread participation in 
dividends that it was very difficult to bring independent judgment or 
sentiment to bear upon the subject’. 45 


THE ALTERNATIVE RESPONSE TO COMMERCE 

despoilation of the landscape resulting from commercial and industrial 
activity. Goldwin’s response to the growing signs of industrialization, for 
example, is more ambivalent than Dyer’s or Thorne’s. In Dyer’s Fleece, 
the smoke rising over Leeds was described as ‘incense’ and praised as 
signs of industrial activity. Thorn’s Bristolia {op. cit.) was also optimistic 
about industrial fumes — standing upon Brandon Hill like a latterday 

chinery: ‘Here, whilst I stand, what clouds of smoke appear/ From 
different work shops, and dissolve in air!’ 

Goldwin, in his A Poetical Description of Bristol {op. cit.), whilst cel- 

accompanying destruction of nature. The primitive, natural beauty of 
Kingswood Forest, 



is seen as being threatened with destruction by coalmining activity. The 
miners, ‘a tatter’d Brood of rough laborious Souls’, who burrow through 
subterranean holes like earthworms, forsaking the ‘Blessing of the purer 
Air’, are pictured tearing 'Magazines of Coals from Nature’s Bowel’. The 
mine and miners present a ‘horrid’ sight to the eye. Towards the end of 

glass manufacturing works — 



The sulphur emitted from the factory’s chimney ‘blasts the Fruit of fair 
Sicilia’s Fields’. Goldwin’s poem ends with a paean on natural beauty, the 
‘Grotesque’ rocks and cliffs along the river which ‘afright the climbing 
Eye’ in a different way from the ‘horrid’ sight of the coalmine. Goldwin’s 

culminating in the next in Mrs Gaskell’s polluted Milton in North and 
progress perfectly expressed in Hopkins’ God's Grandeur: 


Bound up with the disgust at the physical pollution created by ‘pro¬ 
gress’ was a sense of the city as a hideous, dirty, chaotic phenomenon. 
The pro-commerce writers may have celebrated the evolution of the city 
from the barren wilderness as a sign of civilization, but others — Pope, 
Swift, Gay, Smollett — depicted the city as corrupt, putrid and anarchic 
to the point of insanity. London is depicted as a gigantic Bedlam riddled 
with crime and disease, as Max Byrd in his recent study of the image of 

entitled Low-Life; or, One Half of the World, knows not how the Other 
Half Lives* 1 presented more powerfully and memorably than any other 
piece of eighteenth-century Literature, a picture of the city as a hive of 
criminal activity. The energy of the city is in the scramble for money and 





1735, 










were viewed as positive qualities in his favour. John Winstanley’s paean 
on the natural life, entitled The Happy Savage, 6 * reacts against the 
materialist civilization of the European and praises the simplicity of the 
savage’s lifestyle. ‘Happy the lonely Savage’, Winstanley exclaims, who 

Torment’, and who is ‘of all human Arts/ Happily ignorant’. His ‘rude 
artless Mind’ is as ‘Uncultivated as the Soil’. Winstanley’s poem appeared 
in 1732; such primitivist notions must have been rife in the 1730s for in 
1736 Bishop Berkeley (who owned slaves) dismissed them as ‘among the 
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Chris Mansell 


AMELIA EARHART FLIES OUT FROM LAE, 






premonition. 


We have waited for years. 

It has always been so. 

To wait with the embroidery in the lap. 
To grow big bosomed and comfortable 

and happy. 





we are locked with our eyes 


or towards Finschhafen? 
What part of the map 
what sector of the sky 







on the open side 
and lap the lee edge 
of the bay 

dip their snouts 
into the rusted struts 
of the ship Tanya Maru. 


We watched it twenty years 
slowly slipping off the edge 
of the reef. 


One morning it 


it go 


It’s been more than forty years 


GYPSY TAP 


Red lips, coat, 
red jumper 
shiny red red boots. 


You smile red 


a bright red 


Your 

your dancing shoes. 

You dance 
and then another. 


You splash 
one red thing 


and then another. 


You bite 
one red peach 


Your 

teeth crack hard 


on the knots 
of your shoes. 


COLLECTED UNCONSCIOUS 


Take time off 


go 


who put up signs 

for the defeated. 


Go 

to Queensland 



notes the sky 

SEAWORLD 6 SHOWS 
across flat 


RIDES ALL ONE PRICE 


ould be 


Someone has 
Patti Smith on a record 


(tfa 



352’ down 
looks like 

National Geographic 
has been here 

helmets 


for the neat shots 

off the edge 
of the cliff. 


Blokes walking like goannas 
come up the path 

(200 years is the shortest rot 
to the lookout 


behind them 

push the children 
without looking 




The party at the pond 



about Queenslanders 
celebrating 

the myth of them 
as sold 



of the cliffs 




The Courier Mail 

No-News-Day 
(good day 

for publicity 
It’s just like home. 


of an EK Holden 
or the bleat 


of an agent 

the New Life 
High Rise 
Hope 


you’re one of them 

(the butt ends of your breakfast 
you hide still 


(heavy metal 

These people. 

It’s like being OS 

they force you into being 

force you 



and outlander 


(ay?) 


ANTHONY R. HUNTINGTON 


Another Friday Night 















Mark Macleod 




JAMES WIELAND 


'Antipodean eyes': ways of 
seeing in Shirley Hazzard's The 
Transit of Venus 


Early in The Transit of Venus, Caro(line) Bell, a young Australian 

scorching, without a leaf to spare. Out there, the force is in the lack, in 
the scarcity and distance.»’* They are opposites, each has its ‘force’ but it 
is not, in Caro’s mind, a question of inferiority. In the same scene, 
because of Caro’s influence, Ted Tice, a young Englishman in love with 
her, records a change in his way of looking at his place. ‘«It used to be, in 
England, that you were never far from the countryside. Now you are 
always near a town.*' Tice ‘had begun to look’, we are told, ‘with anti¬ 
podean eyes’ (p.26). 

and Caro are guests, can make no such accommodations. To him, any 
deviation from an ideal English model ‘required apologies’: ‘Australia 
required apologies, and was almost a subject for ribaldry’ (p.ll). He is 
representative of what Shirley Hazzard, elsewhere, calls the ‘other, 

to be Australian was to be on the ‘losing side’: it was ‘unnatural’ of the 
Australian poet Kendall, whose poetry was fit for Elocution Class but not 

hedgerows, hawthorn, skylarks, the chaffinch on the orchard bough. 
You had never seen these but believe in them with perfect faith ... 
Literature had not simply made these things true. It has placed Australia 
in perpetual, flagrant violation of reality’ (p.31). Beside events like the 
Coronation, which was all ‘of a piece with the Black Prince and the Wars 
of the Roses’ (p.32), Australian history was a ‘shrivelled chronicle ... 



Abbey’ (p.32). The upshot of the education 


inferior; it is to know that you are unimportant. But this is also Caro’s 
knowledge as a woman and Tice’s as a ‘poor boy’. In her relationship 
with Paul Ivory, given the assumptions of privilege and masculinity upon 

structed, not questioned; ... Paul, not Caro, would interpret the 
meaning in their respective lots’ (p.133). As a linguist with a government 
department, one of the first women to sit for (and pass) the entrance 
examination, she would, Christian confidently announces, with no hint 
of irony and a good deal of relish, be exploited. It was ‘assumed’ that, as 

minimal in her, set the room to rights’ (p.183). It was, similarly, taken 
for granted that the men in the office would ‘do nothing that lowers their 
self-esteem’ (p.192), while the women would make tea, serve lunches, 
and generally tidy up dishes and egos. She felt herself outside or in oppo- 


This, also, catches something of Tice’s sense of reality. Having been 
conducted around the Thrales’ stately home by Mrs Thrale, he wonders 
if, eventually, ‘he would learn this too — to speak confidently and leave a 
room’. He felt, in this place, like an ‘upper servant. He was young and 
poor and had the highest references — like a governess in an old story, 

happened, whom the Police suspect, not Paul. Paul explains how ‘«the 
police fixed on the wrong chap ... their eyes lit on the one that looked 

(p.S09). P g 

What these groups share — the post-colonial, women, the poor — is 
the knowledge that nothing in their past or present lives allows them to 
make comfortable assumptions about existence. Their knowledge is that 
they have no power and that they can have no expectations about it. 
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This is one of those moments in the novel when the background is 
brought into the foreground and a crucial event in the century’s chaos is 

For we contemplate both its human consequences and its significance as 

the depradations of the First World War; as the result of certain human 
choices; and as a measure of technological progress, to be absurdly 

pencil sharpeners, pencils with lights (p.47) — and to lunar space flights 

sanctioned by those in power and yet both the rise of Hitler and the U.S. 
withdrawal from Vietnam depended, at every stage, upon human 
support, upon choices. 

At twenty, then, Tice begins to understand that he is different but, in 
or a sense of destiny, to live according to an ‘intense and private 

(p.142), warns Valda, and Ramon Tregear further characterises the type 
as one ‘«who stands alone*’ (p.249). This, then, is the Antipodean; 
someone capable of a ‘conscious act of independent humanity’. 

Tertia Drage and Christian are disconcerted by the quality of purpose 
they discern in Caro; her ‘fine solemnity’ (p.144). When he first sees Caro 
and Grace together, Christian marvels at their composure: ‘They seemed 

(p.66). And yet Christian, in a thought as instructive about himself as 
Caro, notices that she moved with consequence as if existence were not 
trivial’. 1 * In reply to his question about their presence in London, ‘«do 
you then ... mean to try out life here, and return — was it — to Sydney?*’ 
— a kind of aimless dabbling in life — Caro replies laughing: ‘«Life 
doesn’t work that way*’ (p.22). For Caro, everything had ‘the threat and 
promise of meaning' (p.17), which is to be compared with Dora’s 

seemed bound up with the colour of girls' dresses, the streaks of curtain 
gested technique’ (p.7l). 

bemused response to them. He is so disoriented that he wonders, in a 
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There was nothing in Christian’s background to have prepared him for 
these women so that, when Caro ‘proved too much for him’ (like some 
contemplated expensive acquisition, she was ‘beyond his means’), ‘he 
almost disliked her’ (p.24). This, of course, no less than Sefton’s rejection 
of Tice for Paul, in the face of the disorientation he feels, is an attempt to 
stabilize his world: Caro’s difference becomes abhorrent. ‘Grace’s 

a vindication’ (p.20) of his judgement, his status and his masculine 

to be charmed, if they were sweet, fragile and submissive; or, if they did 
not conform to this stereotype, they were to be loathed or disregarded. In 
this way he could clearly define — could ‘classify’ — his relationship with 

Paul Ivory draws from a similar well in his dealings with women. One 

meaning, stretching the tension-wire between man and woman to a taut, 

remarkable’; wants to ‘wound’ her, to 'violate [her] pride or her integrity’ 
(p.96); and, having got the ‘upper hand’, he will ‘await her submission’ 
(p.135). With an ‘instinct for the fluctuations of resistance’ (p.134), he 



This passage sets the tone of the encounter. To Caro the moment was 
‘a crisis’ in which, ‘if he chose, [Paul] might feel her change forever’; to 


Paul it was a cheap thrill. The one ‘confiding [her] strength’, the other 
taking possession: the difference between a view of existence as capable 

not responsible for loss of valuables.»’ We take the meaning. ‘She will not 
be so very different in the event, he supposed — with a mental shrug or 
swagger...’ 16 

Love, says Caro, has become her ‘greatest or sole distinction’ (p.152). 
‘the only state in which one could consider oneself normal: which 

or shipwreck’. Paul, however, discards Caro when he feels his love for her 
upsetting the stability of his world and giving her ‘stature: she was either 
unique or an inaugurator. Paul resented the historic position she had 
established for herself in the momentum of his life, and because of it 
would have liked to see her broken’ (p. 155). 17 He could bear some 
‘preliminary uncertainty ... if the outcome was assured’ (p.98) but Caro 
left him with ‘the everlasting, irritating, and alluring impression that she 
addressed herself to an objective beyond the small egoistic drama of their 
own desires’. It is just this mysterious strength which Adam Vail values: 
‘He thought most men would hardly dare to touch her, or only with 
anger, because she would not pretend anything was casual’ (p.186). And 



Paul’s marriage to Tertia, by contrast, was merely an ‘interesting collu¬ 
sion*’ based on a mutual agreement to deceive ‘«one another ... [and] a 
larger public*’ (p. 133). 18 While Christian, witless and arrogant, wonders 
— in the manner in which someone with heartburn may contemplate a 
second helping of a rich dessert — why ‘one could not have a little true 
love without lifelong consequences’ (p.240). 

inconsequential she knows also that existence achieves its meaning (or 
lack of meaning) from human choices and actions. Such a sense of 
purpose is implicit in the title and is endorsed by the narrator in the 



pick up one of the motif phrases of the novel, lies in his self- 
self-knowledge, self-control’; those lines extracted from their 

‘one hundred times’ (p.31). zo By turning them into a punishment, Pallas’ 
wisdom — ‘because right is right, to follow right/ Were wisdom in the 
scorn of consequence’ — is transformed into a bludgeon for social Law, 
not a plea for personal action in the light of eternal law. Just as Pallas' 
judgement is meant to hold for ‘Oenone’, so it is for The Transit of 
Venus. But, in both works, there are conflicting versions of ‘sovereign 
power’.* 1 For, if Dora stands for a different moral choice to Tice — her 
‘sovereign power’ lay ‘in her power to accuse, to judge, to cause pain’ 

authenticity’ (p.94), Rex is honoured by the text for his ‘old-fashioned 
virtues’: self-sacrifice, self-effacement, charity, civility. He is prepared to 
be different and to stand alone; and, because he has a faith in the possi¬ 
bility of significant human action, he refuses to accept that existence is 
fortuitous, based on luck. 

‘What an atrocious, sustained effort is required, I find, to learn or do 
difficult 8 enough ^To be, more difficult still’ (p.116). To do and to be; 

being, not what we are to be’ (p.327), intones the wise voice behind the 
text. But, in the Thrale men, Tertia, Paul, Cartledge and the bureau 
crats the ‘unfashionable ideals’ by which the ‘antipodeans’ are linked 
have gone to seed. Their selfishness, impassivity and insensitivity leads, 
with a sense of inevitability, to murder, public lies, humiliation and syco¬ 
phancy. They figure a society in decay. With a terrible complacency — a 

should you or I, for instance, be surprised by anything by now»’ (p.151). 
There is a different perspective which sees the human as neither victim 

national, and universal, small and monumental; which sees us all in the 
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red a terrible convulsion but it denies the nihilism which seems for 
y the automatic response to the condition. Tice acknowledges the 

Id be Y heroism, excellence’ (p.10) and there is, about several of the 












RODERICK J. LAWRENCE 


The Order of Things at Home 


INTRODUCTION 

This paper documents the findings of a study of the influences of some 

domestic space. It attempts to promote an understanding of the history 
of ideas which are invested in the spatial form and the use of houses; and, 
it establishes the principle that the meaning and use of domestic space is 

Each section of this essay endeavours to describe how houses are the 
material expression of a matrix of socio-cultural influences, and that 
these influences vary between two societies stemming from the same 
Anglo-Saxon culture. Apparently, these influences are often implicit in 
the activities of household life, yet, as Banham (1973, p.19) has illus¬ 
trated, they order the use of available resources in prescribed ways. 
Banham’s parable cleverly illustrates the association between possible 
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These differences have been expressed in Australian speech, dress, and 
social customs. A distinct culture has developed during the last two 
centuries and the dissimilarities between it and the British prototype 
have become more evident as each decade has unfolded. 

ment of domestic architecture in Australia ought to be discussed within 
the wider framework of colonialism, as Gubler (1980) noted: 



The principle is ably illustrated by the provision of reticulated water 

many years prior to the same provision in the main towns in England. 

Finally, the importance of a temporal dimension ought to be stressed, 
because the culture of both the parent and the colonial societies changed 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. A study of the evolving 
relationship between domestic architecture and economic, social and 
political factors is crucial, because the parent and colonial cultures 

became significant during the last half of the nineteenth century, and 
again after the Second World War. 

themes. It is founded upon a dual approach that includes both spatial 
and ethnographic analyses which employ an historical or temporal 
perspective. Such a method acknowledges that the study of the develop¬ 
ment of Australian domestic architecture poses two methodological 
problems: firstly, the endurance of buildings enables people to experi- 

period of time: secondly, during the course of time buildings not only 
undergo physical transformations but also their meanings and uses 
change. In other terms, in architecture the relationship between space 

factors, between continuity and change, between permanence and flexi- 

bil ‘ty■ 

graphic analyses are founded upon: 
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respondents who were widows. Each family had one, two or three 
children and in all but a few cases at least one of the children was living 

community and the heads-of-households had similar wage earnings. 
The ethnographic approach in this study has primarily been 

and appropriated facilities for cooking and eating food. A structured 
interview was used to direct a discussion of this subject with each house¬ 
hold. Furthermore, emphasis was given to direct observation: photo- 
graphs, sketches and notes were used to record the arrangement and style 
of furniture as well as those changes which the residents had made to the 

whether they would like to discuss the design of their house, and specifi¬ 
cally the way they used the space and facilities. In all cases the housewife 
was the respondent. The discussion usually lasted an hour and frequently 
coffee or tea were served. Although the sample size in this cross-cultural 

been employed. Hence, it was possible to develop an understanding of 

Given the gamut of historical and ethnographical data which this 

cooking and eating food is considered in this essay according to an 
ecological approach, whereby the culture of domestic life is considered as 
a single interacting whole. The intention of this study is to illustrate how 
the home and household life can be considered in terms of a structural 
framework, using the term ‘structural’ in the sense used by Levi-Strauss 
(1968). In essence this framework has been employed for the following 
reasons. If the spatial form and use of domestic space (or another socio¬ 
cultural phenomenon) has a social meaning, then there ought to be an 
underlying system of constitutive rules or conventions which make this 

present a description of the activities which occurred, but he would be 
unable to grasp their meaning and so would not be able to treat them as 












the same domestic spaces and activities in each country are associated 
with culturally defined social codes and customs which are reflected in 
the design and use of houses indigenous to each country; these codes and 




followed the same pattern. The interior of the house was divided into a 
number of strongly demarcated spaces, each classified according to a 


parlour, at the front of the house, from the 
daily living activities at the back of the h 

utilisation of space. However, although th 



best'. While it remained demarcated from the daily household activities 
the parlour contained ancestral furniture and cherished ornaments, 
photographs and heirlooms as if analogous 'to the shrine in a Chinese 
peasants cottage’. 

From the historical case studies of the design and use of houses in 
Australia presented by Butlin (1964), Barrett (1971), Herman (1970) and 


Australia the family house has usually been one-storeyed and detached. 


(Ward, 1958), ^he romantic image oTthe villa^ and to technical reasons 
such as the availability of land and building materials. The family house 
has usually been double fronted with four, five or six main rooms, 
including two or three bedrooms, a ‘front’ living room and a kitchen, and 
a separate bathroom, toilet and laundry. 

During the nineteenth century it was common for the kitchen, 
bathroom and laundry to be detached at the rear of the house. Apart 


amount of heat in the living room and 

‘tainted’ servants, who were usually com 
physically separated from the family a 
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influence of further changes in family life, and the concept of the func¬ 
tionally efficient kitchen were expressed in the design of houses in this 
century. The laundry has and still remains a room demarcated from the 

suggest that it was. 




1 A 

:u 



4 


on of the detached kitchen, w. 


;e, the common house form in Australia was characterized by a 
r of clearly defined spaces, with an explicit system for classifying 
vities and objects in them. Although rooms for living were demar- 
rom rooms for sleeping, they were not usually placed on different 

ation of domestic space in England and Australia has been the 


generated household chores and rituals, notably where, w 
household activities ought to be undertaken. For example, Douglas 
(1966) has defined and described the classificati . 


of domestic activities 
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objects. 

There are customary social systems for the classification of sets of 
activities and objects. Hence the binary pairs of public and private, 
day and night, or clean and dirty may be used to associate or 
demarcate domestic activities. In Australia and England it has been 

country, which has ordered the position of dishwashing, clothes 
washing and bathing activities relative to each other in the dwelling. 

d) a code for domestic activities which indicates the meaning of one 
activity, a specific meal, in the total set of domestic food activities. 
The significance of a food event not only indicates what food is 
eaten, how it is embellished, when it is served, and who is present at 
the table, but also where the food is served and eaten. 


ag of the social ideas which in 







John Barnie 


HOME TOWN 



FJALTRING, NW JUTLAND 


r and light 
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Roofs 



forever. 


Here the news is 

One road toppled over the cliff 



Along the shore 

Sea urchins pressed in flint 

Or legs. 


With high shouldered wings, 
A stranded starfish, 

The usual emptied shells. 
Across the fields 
Gulls flaked 

And as the tractors 
Battled on 

Dwarfed 




With savage, glittering cries. 
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Each evening fog came 

Grey backed from the sea, drawn 

Like Grendel 

To the yellow lights in houses. 
Among the windbreaks 




Scalloped song. 


Yet the people live with it 
And its swift 
Erosion of the land 

Sea urchin fossils, 

Pips 
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The German pill boxes 
Strongmen 



And they swear 
Yet the sand 


Stand ninety yards away, 

Watching the squared-off 
Shaven heads 
Descending deeper, 

Masterful and confident, 

Under the green copper, the iron weight 
Of the sea. 


DOROTHY JONES 


The Centrique Part': Theme 
and Image in Aritha van Herk's 
Novel The Tent Peg 
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In view of such long-standing literary tradition, it seems natural enough 
to find a more recent poet, A.D. Hope, writing of Australia, a country 



But what kind of significance does the long-standing identification of 
landscape and female anatomy have for a woman reader, and, more 
importantly, in what ways can a woman writer avail herself of this rich 
store of literary images? The Canadian writer Aritha van Herk in her 
novel The Tent Peg adapts this tradition in a very individual and inter¬ 
esting way. The book is set in a geological survey camp in the Yukon 
mountains where the crew spend a summer prospecting for uranium. 
The landscape in which they work is so formidable and uncompromising 
that the Englishman on the team, Hudson, is appalled by its danger - 





The novel begins with a helicopter flight across the tundra just as the 
winter ice begins to melt creating a confusing and hazardous pattern of 
white snow and black water: ‘Skull teeth gleam through an invitation; 
the tundra can both restore and maim.’ Although the landscape per¬ 
petually shifts and changes, Mackenzie, the leader of the survey team. 

In their survey work the geologists depend upon the maps they bring 
with them, but these prove an uncertain guide. Only first-hand experi¬ 
ence of the formations and contours, which for an office geologist are 
little more than lines on paper, will make discovery possible, and whether 
even such direct experience will yield anything depends on the character 




women; but it also relates to the theme of transformation which pervades 
the novel, and it points to the way in which J.L. with her flat-chested 
androgynous body assumes the shifting, illusive quality of the land itself. 
Her bony figure resembles the contours of the bare Yukon landscape and 
her character proves equally indomitable. Each of the nine men on the 
team responds to J.L. in his own way, finding her an enigma, a source of 

their own lives. Heame is sure she will be the subject of his perfect 
picture, and Franklin sees her as an inspiration for his poetry and 
meditation. Most of them, without quite realising it, spend their time 
trying to map J.L. just as they map the land they are prospecting, a 
situation she finds exasperating: ‘I’m tired of being weighed and watched 

could be alone here. Instead, I find I’m less alone than I’ve ever been. 

potency and inspiration, a source of brightness, light and warmth: ‘She 
centers this whole summer for us.’ But for J.L. the emotional pressures 
are enormous, and the effort of maintaining her separateness and 
independence extreme. 

In a central episode of the novel, the camp is visited by a grizzly bear 

as J.L. and the bear stand only a few feet apart apparently conversing: 
‘J.L.’s face is tilted up and the she-bear’s face is tilted down and they’re 

her hat and bows at the same instant that the bear seems to shrug and 
drop to its feet’ (p.108). Immediately before the bear appears, J.L. has 

general factotum in the camp who considers all women his prey. When 
she rejects him: ‘Cap if you’re goddam horny, go find yourself a grizzly 
bear’, he abuses her with obscene vituperation which leaves her feeling 
defeated and despairing. Later in the book, as they all sit round the fire 
one night, J.L. tells the legend of Io beloved by Zeus and transformed 

hoofed and homed beast simply because of the intemperate lust of a god. 
Inside her beast’s form she must have mourned, she must have lowed and 

way men so frequently perceive women merely as animals to mate with, 
lo could resume human shape only when Zeus gave her up: ‘Ironic that 











dominance — a vital prop to his self-esteem — becomes an act of 
predatory violence: ‘If he can’t shoot it or fuck it, he’s not interested.’ His 
hatred of J.L. is expressed in images which relate it to the story of Jael 
and Sisera: ‘It’s time someone started nailing her down. She gets away 
with murder.’ When, towards the end of the novel, he realises that he has 
failed to undermine Mackenzie's authority and establish himself as the 

state of crazy paranoia. He goes to J.L.’s tent late at night, and, in a 
gesture which echoes Jael driving the tent peg into Sisera’s temple, points 
a gun at her head, forcing her out of her sleeping bag in an attempt to 
rape her. But, as J.L. later comments, he is ‘not very good at handling a 
woman and a gun at the same time’, and in the ensuing struggle she gets 
hold of the gun. The episode ends with Jerome utterly vanquished and 

Although this is an important victory, what Jerome represents is only 
temporarily defeated and will continue to exert its menace. J.L. emerges 

affection and even reverence from men who initially regarded her with 

thought only of the making, the creating, the cooking. And discover that 

The demands the men in the camp make upon her sympathy and under¬ 
standing also cost her great effort: They suck at me like quicksand but I 

At the end of the summer when all the impedimenta of the camp is 
being burnt before the return to city life, J.L. leaps on the table where 
she has previously cooked and dances on it as it stands above the fire: 

dance for them until the table shivers. Whirl and kick in the ecstasy of 
the flames beneath me, devouring the summer under my feet’ (p.225). 


J.L. included, flying becomes an exciting and liberating experience. 
Thompson associates it with his love for the dancer Katie: ‘And we’re 
flying, flying over mountains bleak and gray and suddenly the flying 
turns into Katie dancing, her body caught in mid-air, in a double turn, 

although exhilarating, can be extremely dangerous, and Ivan the heli¬ 
copter pilot is haunted by the fear of crashing. At the end of the novel 
J.L. must time her dance so that she can leap safely from the table just 
before it collapses into the flames. In order to dance she must remain 
precariously aloft maintaining her poise and balance despite the various 

the discovery of buried treasure. But she rejects the image of a passive 
landscape charted, penetrated and appropriated by male discovery. In 
this novel the land shifts and changes and will yield up her treasure only 
to those who are prepared to observe and respond to her movements. 
Images of exploration and discovery are also applied to relationships 
between men and women. The men in the novel believe it is for them to 
define and delineate their relationship with the woman in their midst, 
only to find that in the process they themselves are penetrated and laid 
open, for the successful discovery of new territory must inevitably involve 





Richard Stevenson 


CATTLE EGRETS 


Come around a corner 
and they’re there: 
conspiratorial clansmen 
holding the close white flames 
of themselves above the dark 

A sheet on a line, 
they catch the wind together, 
billow out in a sort of sail 
beneath the gathering shoals 

Your nimble fingers preen the horizon. 
Click, click, click: 

folded like laundry in a basket, 
leaving you five clothes pegs, 
five pink mouths 
gaping in each hand. 



Anjana Basu 





Apartheid and Madness: Bessie 
Head's A Question of Power 









by society as mad, sexually depraved and evil. Because her mother is an 
unsatisfactory model for her behaviour and ego, Elizabeth herself 
develops a negative ego. With such a negative view of the self, the 
character soon develops vague feelings of destruction and decay due to 
belief in her own misdeeds.' 5 Elizabeth’s marriage points to an accept - 

gangster just out of jail barely a week after their meeting, and for no 
apparent reason except a doubtful mutual interest in Eastern Philos¬ 
ophies. The man proves to be an irrepressible sexual pervert. Although 
Bessie Head condones neither the womanizing nor the homosexuality of 
Elizabeth’s husband, she seems to infer that his sexual aberrance is due at 
least in part to the soul-stifling conditions of South African life. Like 

major reason for this is the society’s imposition of an inferior status on the 
coloured men. The explanation given to Elizabeth by another character 



even deeper than this explanation. The man who is called a boy may 
































ters like Small-boy’ and Bergette; between the simplicity of the latter, 
as the height of good taste. 

Bessie Head’s intention in A Question of Power is quite didactic. She 

facets. ‘She wishes for a multi-racial society which utilises the workable 
aspects of both white and black cultures for the mutual good of all.’ 12 
The co-operation between Eugene, Crunner, Kenosi, Tom, Woody and 

enlightenment akin to Buddhist philosophy, Elizabeth becomes 
convinced that the power maniac is really a fickle-minded individual. His 
pursuit of power being a smoke-screen for a deeply seated sense of inferi¬ 
ority and insecurity. The victim on the other hand is flexible and free. He 

Only through humility and sacrifice can one aspire to love. Love is 
giving, not taking, nor expecting to be given in return. God is not a great 
unknown, but an everyman who does good for the betterment of man. 
And heaven is not a remote unseen, but a world-society inspired by man’s 
great ideals such as freedom of thought and expression, democracy and 
human rights. By this philosophy, religion is a function in which all of 
mankind participates, for man is God, and God man. The God head is 
achieved through humility and love of man, through contribution to the 

nullified. These gods, the all-knowing, all-powerful gods who jealously 
guard what they believe is their monopoly of power and wisdom are the 
avaricious precursors of society’s power maniacs. 

The socio-political system of apartheid creates perpetual tension in the 
society. To the sensitive and concerned individual especially, the 
conflicts and evils of life within the system can lead to a dissociation of 
the psyche. It is this destructive tendency of apartheid that leads to 
Eugene’s disturbing but valid observation that ‘South Africans usually 
suffered from some form of mental aberration’ (p.58). An in-depth 
analysis of Bessie Head’s narrative reveals that although her protagonist 

evil is not necessarily broken. 15 When at the end of the story we are told of 
the protagonist: ‘As she fell asleep, she placed one soft hand over her 














Abigail Moriey, ed., Bananas. No 22, August 1980 (London), pp.25-6, says Ms 



which implies that any attempt to deny the efficacy of diabolical forces in life, albeit 
Bessie Head’s letter to Christopher Heywood, May 1978. 
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Ambiguity and Ambivalence in 
R.A.K. Mason 




possibility that they reveal a 
meaning, rather than trivial word games or ineptitude. My first ex 
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Theoretically, and particularly in view of the enjambement after 
‘sign’, we might connect ‘indifferent or malignant’ with either that word 
or with ‘that inscrutable darkness’. But Mason is not likely to mean that 



nbiguity is probably an indication of 
. Mason's point must be that Christ 
of his divinity, but that the darkness 
t sign of anything) and did not produce 
r with indifference to Christ’s and our 
ithholding a sign. The true ambiguity, 
to Christ. With one part of his mind, 


Mason appears to think that heaven should have given a sign, and that its 


Christ, believe that the darkness actually itself is a sign, and that no other 
sign is needed. In that case, any comment on heaven being either indif¬ 
ferent or malignant is simply beside the point. 

Fundamentally, then, Mason is here tom between two quite different 
impulses: that of the believer and that of the sceptic. And the believer 
would like to feel what the sceptic rather crudely rejects. The sceptic 

‘heaven’, but the figure of Christ makes him wonder. Should we believe, 
like Christ, that heaven takes a benevolent interest in us? Can we believe 
that we are divine, or at least that Christ was? These are questions raised 
by the picture of Christ’s suffering, and delicately offered as possibilities 
for us to reflect upon rather than that anything definite is asserted 






know what he is doing or wishes us to reject Christ’s view. Other ex¬ 
feeling about Christ. For example, in line 2, is Christ ‘lord in mockery’ or 
hailed as such? Or has he been hailed, in mockery, as no more than a 
pseudo-lord? In line 5, is an expression like ‘every righteous Hebrew’ 
merely sarcastic/ironic, or also to be taken at face value? In all prob¬ 
ability, Mason has calculated the effect of the language very exactly and 

meant to be interpreted as something from which he ironically detaches 
himself. If so, ‘though that inscrutable darkness gave no sign/ indifferent 


Enough has been said about this poem for it to serve as an example for 
my argument generally. 1 am not taking into account the question of 
Mason’s identification with Christ. It is possible that at the end Mason is 
not merely drawing a contrast between ‘heaven’ and ‘even the worst of 
men', but also between himself and Christ — if we put heavy emphasis 
on he in the second but last line. Contrary to what I once thought, I do 
not believe that this ambiguity is as clear, or as significant, as the 

ambiguity highly satisfactory, not merely because it is artistically inter- 
than his language. 

Coming to the poem with a sense of context, one may well assume that 
it is critical of Judas. Judas betrayed Christ, and it would be logical for 
Mason to count on his readers condemning Judas’s action, apart even 
from the fact that Mason shows a persistent preoccupation with Christ 



fully and blindly in his own interest’ — a statement easily applicable to 
Judas in this poem, ‘cheerfully’ being the most revealing word. The 
image of Judas as a thrush is something we should remember when 
reading ‘Their Sacrifice’, which speaks of ‘the man they’re hanging/ 
while the thrushes sing’; returning to ‘Judas Iscariot’, we can only feel less 
enthusiastic about thrushes than before. In fact. Mason appears to 
contrast Judas’s ability to sing with the fact that Christ is ‘voiceless’ at the 
end of ‘In Perpetuum Vale’ and that his own ‘voice is cracked and harsh’ 









her Christ-like baby and what the italicized lines reveal to us as likely to 
be the painful reality. That Christ ‘died on Calvary’ is a fact which can be 
viewed in two ways: we can accept it gladly as bringing salvation (‘Jesus 

Presumably Mason wants to alert us to the possibility that the baby will 

exclude sympathy with, and possibly belief in the rightness of, the 
mother’s view. The physical reality of death does not make faith imposs- 

The poet’s ambiguous presentation of Christ or Christ-like figures may 
be evident within one and the same poem, but also when two poems are 

‘Tribute’. The former poem appears to express unmixed, almost senti¬ 
mental sympathy with Christ. We may suspect that the poet imagines 
Christ as having a ‘longing foot’ because he identifies too closely with his 
hero (in ‘Song of Allegiance’, immediately before, Mason complains 
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The Year That Was 
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Coming Events 



As its annual English Week, the Polytechnic of North London will be having an Australian 





Fourth Ir 
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